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THE BENEVOLENT MADMAN. 
From “ Curiosities of Legal Experience.” 


Be f BY A SOLICITOR. 
(Concluded.) 


- The apothecary lived near College Green, 
» nthe way to the doctor’s house, in Park street, 
“and I bore down on him first. He was a low, 
' square sort of man, with a shiny bald head, 
| fringed with light hair, dressed in black, with a 
frilled shirt, white cravat and a very baggy, 
“drooping coat; altogether a steady-going, re- 
» spectable old gig; or, as Mr. Hook would say, 
| “a gig with lamps, taking into consideration his 
large spectacles. The moment he understood 
my business, he eschewed all interference with 
F uncommon humility, and threw every thing on 
» Dr. D.’s shoulders, whose talents he trumpeted 
7m 1 zealously as if he expected me to become a 
fae cane and get my prescriptions made up at 
is shop. I soon left him to roll his pills at 
“ease, and walked up the hill to his patron. 
Dr. D. was a little man, with a lively gray 
_ eye, rapid pronunciation, and moved on springs. 
“Yes, yes,” he nodded, before I had got out 
"Sm adozen words; “I see, I see; come from Mr. 
jem Wingrove’s friends. Seen him yet?” 
> TI had an interview yesterday, and I must 
’ 3 say : SE 
jom~=—SC Ah, think him all right, I dare say; quiet 
| and rational, and all that. You don’t know 
- their tricks, my dear sir, you don’t know them ; 
' itis a most decided case of monomania—touch 
~ him on the right point, and he is a3 mad as a 
| March hare.” 
_. “Bat, surely, sir,” I remarked, “he ought 
not to be confined unless his insanity is danger- 
» 0us; and he seems to be perfectly harmless.” 
“Harmless !” repeated the doctor, wrinkling 
his forehead up to the top; “harmless! Would 
have ruined himself and all the family by this 
_ time. Threw away money by hatfuls. Saw a 
» beggar man, one day; had him in, and gave 
: a dinner; which was very well, you know, 
~ Very well; but he got talking with him, and 
3 r man said he had been a thief, and every 
__ thing that is bad, all owing to want and distress. 
well, up goes Wingrove to his cabinet, pulls 
» oUt a great bag of sovereigns, and told beggar 


~ Man a in his hand and take out as many as 

le could. Asked him why, and he said that 

prosperity might open man’s heart, and 

make him honest, and grateful, and 50 60. 

rs that harmless?” said the little doctor, 
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rattling some money in his own pocket with an 
air that seemed to defy any beggar man to get 
a halfpenny of it; “that like a’ man in his 
senses, eh? Mad, my dear sir; mad, decidedly 
mad. Shut him up, and take care of him; 
that’s the only thing to be done.” 

Finding I could make no impression on the 
doctor, I determined to consult Mr. S., one of 
the barristers residing in Bristol, as to the best) 
legal course to pursue. I found him at his’ 
chambers, near the exchange, and, though! 
rather an uncouth mortal, he showed good' 
sense and good feeling too in the course of our! 
consultation. A petition to the chancellor he 
seems to think the best legal method of" relief,’ 
as the mode of examination under a habeas cor-| 
pus is very unsatisfactory. He then read me, 
by way of a curiosity merely, the MS. note of 
a case where-a supposed madman had been’ 
carried off by force from his keepers, and a! 
villanous conspiracy to deprive him of liberty, 
thereby exposed. This was done without note} 
or comment ; but it was evident that the saga-| 
cious old gentleman meant it as a hint to me,! 
though he would not commit himself by open| 
advice. 

23d.—Two more days spent in bustling! 
about, questioning this man, sifting that, and! 
doing nothing after all. Quere, whether there | 
would really be much risk in carrying him off 
bodily 7. It would be a queer thing, too. 

25th.—To-day (Monday) I went again to see 
my friend the apothecary. As I talked ‘big’ 
about a public commission, strict enquiry, &c.,' 
he remarked, though in rather an apprehensive 
tone, that his share in the business could hardly 
be questioned, since he had letters from Mr. 
Wingrove’s own nephew, stating his uncle’s 
madness in the strongest terms, and requesting 
him to sign the certificate. It struck me this, 
might be of use, so I changed my tone, ex- 
pressed regret at putting a professional man to 
inconvenience, intimated a high opinion of his 
respectability, and a peculiar regard for apothe- 
caries in general. I then set him going on 
chemical subjects, and admired greatly the 
model of a life-boat which he had invented, 
until the worthy pill vender, wose head was 
brighter outside than in, readily gave me the 
nephew’s letter, on an assurance of receiving 
no further trouble in the matter. Well, 

“ Thus far our arms with victory are crowned ; 

For though we have not fought, yet we have found 
No enemy to fight withal.” 

26th.—It is resolved I shall call a council of 
war this very evening. 

When the ladies left us after dinner, I hinted 
to Slade that the time had come for more 
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vigorous measures, which might be attended 
with some risk to himself, as the most promi- 
nent party concerned. He did not seem to like 
my preface much, but at the same time ex- 
pressed his resolution to undergo any thing for 
the sake of his benefactor. We then adjourned 
to the drawing-room, and held a council, Slade 
and Miss Louisa W. sitting on the sofa, while 
Miss Walton and myself drew our chairs to the 
tea-table. 

I produced from my pocket a bundle of 
papers tied with red tape, arranged them 
gravely before me, shifted them about Rere 
and there, rustled open two or three of the 
letters, and when Miss Walton had become 
sufficiently nervous at my multifarious prepara- 
tions, I opened the case with all due formality. 
Mr. Wingrove’s confinement, the suspicion o f 
foul play somewhere, and the probability that - 
the wife and nephew were concerned, were the 
first points dilated on. The nephew’s part in 
the transaction was clear from his interest in 
Mr. W.’s property, and from: his letters to the 
spring-headed apothecary, the reading of which 
produced a great effect. Then came a state- 
ment of the difficulties encountered in getting 
at the truth, since both the person and the 
papers of the party were in possession of the 
enemy. No help could be expected from Dr. 
D., and there seemed to be! no other regular 
way of proceeding except by an application to 
chancery, which would not only, be troublesome 
and expensive, but would also. keep Mr. W. 
imprisoned for some time longer, besides ex- _ 
posing him to the annoyance of a public enquiry. 
Here I paused for a reply. 

“If there is to be a public enquiry,” said 
Miss Walton, “*I know who has most reason to 
be afraid.. I should like to see John Clarke 
and that woman face to face with the dear good 
man, and all the world by to hear them.” 

“Tt would scarcely be advisable, though,” 
remarked Slade, “ for poor Mr. Wingrove, 
unless there is no other way.” 

“There is another,” I replied, “though hardly 
such as a lawyer can recommend. We might go 
to the cottage, take him away by force, and let 
them appeal to the courts if they dare.” 

‘‘ No,” said Slade in a tone of unusual deci- 
sion; “I cannot be a party to such a scheme. 
It might lead to personal violence, and at all 
events would be highly indecorous in a clergy- 
man.” 

“Oh, certainly not,” echoed Miss Louisa ; 
“ it would be exceedingly unbecoming.” 

Miss W. was cn the point of bursting out 
against these renegades, when [ suggested that 
perhaps she and I might settle the-matter by 
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ourselves better than in Slade’s presence, whose 
profession naturally rendered him averse to 
strong measures. My friend and his fair com- 
panion took the hint readily enough, and soon 
disappeared in the conservatory, leaving me to 
pour “ into the porches of Miss Walton’s ears” 
the confidential announcement. The terrors of 
the court of chancery, the expense and the 
trouble that might befall her, if Mr. W. should 
prove to be really insane, were all fully depicted ; 
but she heroically braved them all, and the next 
evening was fixed for our adventurous achieve- 
ment. Slade was to know nothing of it until 
we brought Mr. W. in triumph to Walton 
House. 

27th.—The eventful evening arrived. Two 
boys from the Sunday school had been sent off 
in the morning, to keep watch over the cottage 
at Henbury, well provided with remnants of 
the last régal, in the shape of lumps of pudding, 
triangles of pie, tartlets, cakes, and a bottle of 
cider, the sight of which rendered them zealous 
exceedingly. Miss Walton proposed that I 
should take the barouche, with four horses and 
two footmen behind, besides the gardener, arm- 
ed with a blunderbuss; she even hinted at 
accompanying the expedition in person, nor 
was it without some difficulty I persuaded her 
to remain in garrison, and suffer me to manage 
the affair my own way. I had the barouche 
closed up, two horses only, no gardeners or 
blunderbuss, though the two footmen had stout 
sticks, if occasion should arise; and io this 
way, with little of the pomp and circumstance 
Miss Walton would have preferred, we drove 
off on a beautiful evening to rescue the benevo- 
lent madman. Qn passing the lodge, I noticed 
two stout fellows with huge bludgeons, probably 
brought up to reinforce the garrison. 

About half way we met Davis, one of the 
boys who had been directed to return with in- 
telligence, and ought te ‘have arrived two hours 
before. |He was sitting-on a stile by the road 
side, and something evidently ailed the poor 
fellow, for he rolled his eyes.and looked up 
with a'bewildered air, when the footman spoke 
to him. Iwas greatly alarmed, and pressed 
him most earnestly totell what was the matter. 
So at last little Davis managed to say, “I ate 
so much puddin’, I can’t breathe.” And that 
was all the intelligence our mercury could 
give. Leaving him to digest his puddin’, we 
drove slowly on, so as to reach Henbury about 
dusk; when, just as the carriage turned into 
the main road, I thought I saw Clarke himself 
walking towards the old passage. To make 
sure it was him, the footman, who had seen 
him on our former visits, was despatched to 
reconnoitre; and finding that his report con- 
firmed my own observation, 1 desired the car- 
riage to draw up close to the cottage, and both 
the servants to remain within call, while I pro- 
ceeded on foot to gain an entry. In the oppo- 
site field, I found our other spy, Tom Richards, 
fast asleep, under a chestnut tree; and when I 
stirred up this vigilant sentinel, he spoke so 
thick, and his cheeks were so flushed and 
heated, that I concluded he and Davis had 
made an unhappy attempt at “division of 
labour,” one eating all the pudding, and the 
other drinking all the cider. 

Mr. Wingrove’s keeper answered my knock 
at the door, and said the patient could not be 
seen in Mr, Clarke’s absence ; but I pushed in, 
declared peremptorily that I would see him, 
hreatened the man with “the law’ -r¢ while 





he hesitated, I made for the stairs, and reached 
Mr. Wingrove’s room. There he was, with 
his pale face and long hair, quietly reading 
“Thomas Aquinas on Angels.” ‘“ My dear 
sir,” said I, “there is no time to lose; you 
have been confined here unjustly, but now the 
means of escape are at hand. Come with me, 
and you shall be restored to your friends and 
property.” 

Here the keeper entered, shut the door, and 
setting his back against it, declared, with a 
resolute air, that the gentleman should not stir. 
I threatened him, but the man was firm, and 
even looked dangerous; so I threw up the win- 
dow, and called my liveried allies, who ran up 
in the “twinkling of a bed-post,” as Lord 
Duberly would say. 

The sight of two stout fellows, with good 
sticks and dashing liveries, far from dismaying 
the keeper, excited his energies to the utmost. 
He seized Mr. Wingrove with one hand, caught 
up the poker with the other, called to the maid 
servant to scream murder, which she did forth- 
with, at the very top of her voice, he himself 
shouting for help in stentorian tones. This 
was extremely awkward; for I do hate a mob 
above all things. However, we had begun the 
thing, and must go through; so the footmen, 
by my directions, closed with the keeper, and, 
after a hard struggle, overpowered him. In 
the meantime I ran down after the girl, caught 
her round the waist, and tried to shut her up 
in the pantry. She was a strong Welsh lass, 
and kicked, and struggled and bellowed in such 
a way, that I should never have managed her 
but for the assistance of my friend, Tom 
Richards, who held on to one arm like a leech, 
until I turned the key on her. He got his coat 
torn, however, and I had a black eye and a 
scratch all down one cheek, besides sore shins 
from the kicks of the delicate creature. 

People were gathering fast outside the hous2, 
and the keeper still shouted vigorously for help. 
It was full time to be off; so I told the ser- 


-vants to tie the man’s arms and legs, take up 


Mr. W.’s things, get him safely aboard, and 
then make all sail ahead. But, to my amaze- 
ment, Mr. Wingrove positively refused to go! 
He had remained hitherto quite passive in the 
midst of the bustle, and now, in the most quiet 
manner, he remarked that Providence had 
placed him where he was, and he should not 
desert his post. I was actually forced to argue 
the point while the mob outside were increasing 
and getting more violent every moment; nor 
was it without urging that it was a clear duty 
to recover his property for purposes of charity, 
and convincing him by the letters that his 
nephew had deceived him, that he at length 
consented to go. 

It was almost dark ; the carriage-lamps 
threw a partial light on the crowd, which 
made them seem ten times more numerous 
than they were. The little garden in front 
was full of them, and three or four were thun- 
dering at the door for admittance. Luckily, 
the constable always made it a point to be out 
of the way when there was a row, or the people 
would have acted more confidently under his 
sanction. 

“ What’s the matter?” demanded a dozen 
voices, when we appeared at the threshold. 

* Villany’s the matter,” I replied aloud, 
“and kidnapping, and shutting people up for 
nothing at all.” 

“Help, help!” roared the man above— 


‘“*‘ Mur—der—r!” screamed the Wels 4 
ture below; and away rushed the for 
towards these exciting cries, while gu. 
phalanx issued into the garden and gain) 
carriage- The door was shut, 
mounted, and Tom Richards stowed away o., 
the coachman’s legs, when the keeper gy 
rushing out like a madman. “ Stop themm 
cried—* stop thief—stop thief !—they’ye ahi 
the house—thieves, thieves, thieves!” 
But the crowd could not believe that yes 
in a carriage had committed larceny, and, 
opposition was made, as the coachman whinu 
his horses into a round trot. he 
Before we had gone a hundred yards, I hem 
them after us, and my Welsh friend’s voices 
easily diStinguishable above the general aps 
Stones began to fly about us, cries of “Koa 
him off the box,” &c., showed the dispose! 
of the crowd; and presently the whole op 
uttered a roar of execration. Ney e 
afterwards found, had caught hold of the ‘ 
behind, and was knocked down by one of ei 
footmen.) Still, as the horses were now 
canter, we distanced most of our pop 
though ten or a dozen butchers and stable, 
were running us hard, and would probably 
caught us at the hill, but for the appearangs, 
two men on horseback, the identical b 
[ had seen at the lodge, who had been d 
patched by Miss Walton to look out fory 
By running their horses now at this x 
at that, they baffled and delayed our pu 
so much that we soon left them behind, 
reached Walton House in safety. Be 
Great was Miss Letitia’s triumph at} 
glorious victory. Her eager and vel 
congratulations animated Mr. Wingrove-tig 
self, and he seemed at length aware of 
kindness intended by rescuing him from 
degraded situation. I received the thanks @ 
applause of the whole party; the servan 
were handsomely rewarded, and even the d 
quencies of little Davis and Tom Richards wep 
passed over in the general joy. a 
EZumph !—yes !—that’s all very well; bal) 
have a black eye and a great scratch, that® 
mark me for a week at least; my shins 
black and blue, my hat is spoiled, I’ve tegtj 
favourite shirt pin, and, upon the whole, ife 
I carry off a madman again, or fight with 
great Welsh girl y 
Two days after this adventure I went 
London, after some trouble with Mr. Clam 
whose tone, however, was soon lowered % 
discovery of some trifling peccadilloes he: 
committed, no doubt from pure absence) 
mind. Divers sums of money were not fom 
coming, and this, with his former treac 
appearing as his uncle’s friend, while he wa 
reality his gaoler, opened Mr. Wingrove’s 
to his real character. Yet I afterwards 
that he wrote him a long letter of kind 
accompanied by a present of three t 
pounds, that he might not be led into , 
tion by want of money. He will get 
locked up again, if he goes on in that w 
One thing, however, gave me. consi 
uneasiness. I was satisfied, from varic 
cumstances, that Mrs. Wingrove had. ae 
throughout on good motives, and was the 
of Clarke’s villany. She felt her situation ® 
acutely, and wrote letters to her h ¥ 
would have melted a heart of stone ; yet, atm 
to say, Mr. Wingrove would not be re 
to her. It. was the disease of his 
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cht in being a martyr, without once consi- 
oy coe for which he suffered ; and 
i. saplies were all in this spirit, expressing 
P cclire Risiosanen and declaring he should 
> gever cease to desire her welfare, though his 
ideas of home had perished for ever. He 
sught this generous, but in reality he was 
julging his own morbid sensibility, and in- 
ing much pain upon her. I took advantaze, 
» however, of his offer to make a large settle- 
ment, and managed to tie up his property in a 
not he will find it difficult either to cut or 
In the spring of the following year, having 
> occasion to visit Bristol, [ made a point of call- 
' ing on Mrs. Wingrove, and expressing my re- 
_ gret at the misconstruction put upon her con- 
~ duct. She was much pleased at this, blamed 
> herself severely for what had passed, and spoke 
"ina very touching manner of her wish to con- 
vince her husband that she had acted for the 
| best, and was misled by the artifice of others. 
She is really a superior woman, and I must see 
| > what can be done. 
| > Slade had obtained the curacy of Shirehamp- 
~ ton, and was living in the same house with Mr. 
’ Wingrove. I accepted the latter’s invitation, 
- even at the risk of offending Miss Walton ; and 
> -on the third night, according to Mr. Wingrove’s 
account, the following circumstance occurred : 
_ He was sitting in his study, about nine o’clock 
~ «ja the evening, engaged in reading the works 
of Swedenbourg, when a low sigh made him 
look round ; and there, he positively declares— 
there stood a figure in white, exactly like his 
wife, and looking very mournful. The appari- 
' tion shook its head slowly three times, then 
held out one hand, and pointed with the other 
», to her wedding 1ing, sighed heavily, and disap- 
ared behind the screen. He sat breathless 
bor some time, before venturing to raise the 
shade of his reading lamp, and examine the 
apartment; but there was nothing to be seen. 
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“ Had she melted in earth, or vanished in air ? 
He saw not, he knew not—but nothing was there.” 


The effect of this vision was surprising. It 
a was a direct intimation, he said, of the course 
tm to pursue, and accordingly the very next morn- 
wim ing he wrote a detailed account of the appari- 
tion to Mrs. Wingrove, and announced his 
desire to be reunited. This was soon effected, 
and I had the satisfaction of seeing them arm- 
in-arm together in the garden, on the morning 
I went away. 

_ Several years have passed away since I first 
| aw Shirehampton, and, among other altera- 
_» tions, Slade, through Mrs. Wingrove’s kindness, 
has become the rector, and Miss Louisa Walton 
» the rector’s lady. They are much liked and 
respected by the villagers; but in the Sunday 
School or Bible Society Committees, Slade, 

- Motwithstanding his official station, is quite 
| Qtlipsed by Miss Walton. Though somewhere 
| ear sixty, she is as active and energetic as 
ever, drives about in a little pony chaise, hunt- 
ing out children who do not come to school, 
_ Wolding the mothers, abusing those who impose 
~ On Mr. Wingrove’s good nature, and exhibiting 

a perfect specimen of that race ‘ whose nature’s 

it is to spy into abuses.” As for Mr. 

rove, he is just as mad as ever he was, 

wife has a st tendency the same 

_ Way: He thinks nothing of selling half his fur- 
BS to raise funds for some charitable scheme, 
~ and once, when I ventured a remonstrance, he 


told me that it was I who had caused the incon- 
venience by tying up his property in a way he 
never intended. “ But I forgive you,” he added 
as usual, with an air of great benevolence. The 
notion of forgiving me for taking care of his 
property, I thought rather good, and Dr. D. 
would undoubtedly have shut him up again for 
the very idea. Yet it is startling to think that 
one who has for so many years lived an inno- 
cent life, in the constant habit of doing good, 
was near being imprisoned for life, and cut off, 
from the comnion brotherhood of mankind, on 
the mere opinions of a couple of men, whose 
own selfishness readily fixed on his boundless 
charity the brand and impress of insanity. 
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WALDIE’S LIBRARY. 


This popular work commences its eighth 
year in January, 1840. It now makes fourteen 
volumes quarto, and contains works which, at 
English prices, would cost nearly one thousand 
dollars—and even at the current booksellers’ 
prices here would cost at least one hundred and 
Jifty dollars. Some of the best works are only 
to be found in the Library—no other edition 
having been issued in this country. 

With this year commences a monthly sheet 
in place of the cover, printed uniformly with 
the Library. In this we intend to give some 
of the best and most popular articles in the 
British magazines, a large portion of their truly 
elegant light literature, intermixed with some 
of the best specimens of the American press. 
This we have long considered a desideratum in 
the plan of the Library, and. by its adoption we 
hope to perfect this mode of publication. Much 
postage will be saved, more interesting matter 
will be given, and in better form for binding. 

Terms.—The Library is published regularly 
every week, at Five Dollars a year—payable 
in advance. No new subscribers taken on other 
terms. 

Premiums.—Any person subscribing for 1840 
and any past year, and paying $10, par money 
in ‘Philadelphia, shall receive: in.addition six 
months of Waldie’s Port Folio. 

2. Any person subscribing for 1840 and any 
two past years, by paying $15, shall receive in 
addition one year of the Port Folio. 

3. Any person thus subscribing, and taking 
three past years of the Library; by paving $20, 
shall receive one year and a half of the Port 
Folio. 

4. Any person thus subscribing, and taking 
four past years of the Library, by paying $25, 
shall receive two years of the Port Folio. 

5. Any person taking a complete set, includ- 
ing 1840, eight years, by paying $35, will r2- 
ceive a complete two years of the Port Folio. 

By adding 75 cents a volume (one year of 





prices, the volumes may be had bound. One 
year of the Port Folio makes a volume. 

Early orders are requested. 

(> Those with whom we exchange are re- 
questcd to publish the annexed as ofien as they 
think proper, and draw attention to it. 
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THE GEM For 1840.—Henry F. Anners. 


Gem-like in all its features. The engravings 
are. truly exquisite, and the whole accompani- 
ments correspond. This is its first appearance, 
but, from the taste displayed by its energetic 
publisher, it must at once rank high among this 
class of literary beauties. If time permitted, 
we should give a specimen of the literary con- 
tents,—but we recommend our readers to pur- 
chase a few cories for their fair friends, and 
then ask their opinion on this point. 


THE PEARL For 1840.—Henry F. Anners. 


Of all the annuals for the juvenile classes, 
this in every respect stands pre-eminent. What 
youth of twelve or fifteen among us that does 
not know the Pearl?’ They have grown up to- 
gether, for the Pearl now counts a good many 
rings. ‘Father, when will the Pearl be pub- 
lished?” has long been as familiar in families 
as ‘“‘ Mother, what day does Christmas come 
on?” They-are so linked together in associa- 
tion, that: the most natural thought for a Christ- 
mas or New Year’s present is a copy of the 
Pearl. 





«One day taking a ride in a car along one of 
our railroads, some half a dozen people were 
my companions. They apparently all belonged 
to the neighbourhood, except one characteristic 
native of Patland. It was a beautiful summer 
morning. The fields were all fresh in their 
spring robes—the grass and grain beginning to 
wave in the wind—one of the most beautiful 
rural sights—the trees covered with their fresh- 
est green—the whole scene cheering and reno- 
vating. In a little while conversation began, 
about the weather, appearance o! the crops, &c. 
The honest Irishman, I found, was freshly im- 
ported, and on his way to one of our railroads. 
‘‘ What is that?” said he to me, pointing to a 
field of young Indian corn about eight or ten 
inches high. “Indian corn,” said I. “Corn,” 
said he, ‘‘is it? it is curious-looking corn.” As 
we traveled along, conversation began to flag, 
and I took from my pocket two of the morning 
city papers. My immediate neighbours being 
a very respectable Quaker lady, maybe about 
fifty or sixty years of age, and an artless, sweet- 
looking country girl about eighteen or twenty, 
I offered them the papers. It was ‘nét a little 
characteristic of their respective age and feel- 
ifigs to see the portion to which they imine- 
diately turned—the old lady to the prices of 





the Library makes two volumes) to the above 


stocks, and the young to the list of marriages / 
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Here was nature—age and money—youth and 
love! In the one, the heyday of pleasure and 
love was passed—the age of anxiety and care 
had succeeded—and mammon’s reign now was 
paramount. In the other, the world was all be- 
fore her—like the surrounding objects, she was 
in the bloom of early summer—the roseate 
cheek, the vermeil lip, the smooth brow, all 
alike evinced joyous youth and health. I was 
indulging in reflections on the respective plea- 
sures of youth and age, when I was suddenly 
interrupted by an exclamation of delight from 
the Irishman—* Oh! J ! there’s a field of 
pratees! sur—look there!” I looked as he 
directed, and saw a field of potatoes, which had 
caught poor Pat’s attention. They were the 
first he had seen since he left Ireland. Go 
where you will, and in what company you may, 
the mind can find food for thought. 





POWER AND GENTLENESS. 
OR THE CATARACT AND THE STREAMLET. 


Noble the mountain stream, 

Bursting in grandeur from its vantage-ground ; 
Glory is in its gleam 

Of brightness ;—thunder in its doafening sound ! 


Mark, how its foamy spray, 

Tinged by the sunbeams with reflected dyes, 
Mimies the bow of day 

Arching in majesty the vaulted skies ;— 


Thence, in a summer-shower, 

Steeping the rocks around:—O! tell me where 
Could majesty and power 

Be clothed in forms mure beautifully fair ? 


Yet lovelier, in my view, 

The streaialet, Rowing silently serene; 
Traced by the brighter hue, 

And livelier growth it gives—itself unseen! 


Tt flows through flowery meads, 

Gladdening the herds which on its margin browse; 
Its quiet beauty feeds 

The alders that o’ershade it with their boughs. 


Gently it murmurs by 

The village churchyard ;—its low, plaintive tones 
A dirge-like melody 

For worth and beauty modest as its own. 


More gaily now it sweeps 

By the small school-house, in the sunshine bright ; 
And o’er the pebbles leaps, 

Like happy hearts by holiday made lizht. 


May not its course express, 

In characters which they who run may road, 
The charms ofgentleness, 

Were but its still small voice allowed to plead? 


What are the trophies gained 

By power, alone, with all its noise and strife, 
To that meek wreath, unstained, 

Won by the charities that gladden life? 


Niagara’s streams might fail, 
And human happiness be undisturbed : 
But Egypt would turn pale, 
Were her still Nile’s o’erflowing bounty curbed! 


—Poems of Bernard Barton. 





MARCH OF INTELLECT. 


The “rote system” in which charity children 
are educated, is admirably adapted for lads of 
obtuse intellect, as we will prove by an anec- 
dote which occurred at a ccrtain evangelical 
achool. ‘They are examined and questioned in 
a particular order, and, always standing in the 
same rank, have always wae same reply, what- 


' 


ever may be the question. Three of these bril- 
liants, whom we will call No. 1, No. 2, Ne. 3, 
were accustomed to reply to the question, “In 
whom do you believe?” thus: No. 1, “In God 
the Father ;” No. 2, “In God the Son;” and 
No. 3, “In God the Holy Ghost.” It so 


chanced that by accident No. 2 placed himself 


after No. 3. The question was asked, “In 
whom do you believe?” No. 1, “In God the 
Father ;” No. 3, “In God the Holy Ghost.” 
**What?” said the examiner, “ you should say 
“In God the Son.” ‘No, sig,” retorted the 
matter-of-fact No. 3, “*I believes in God the 
Holy Ghost: that ’ere boy (pointing to the mis- 
placed No. 2) believes ig God the Son.” “You 
area bright particular star,” said the examiner; 
“pray, have you been confirmed?” “No,” was 
the instant rejoinder, “but I’ve been wacci- 
nated.” 





ADMIRATION. 

Those who are formed to win general admi- 
ration, are seldom calculated to bestow indivi- 
dual happiness.—Lady Blessington. 





LOVE. 

Love cannot exist in the heart of a woman 
unless modesty is its companion, nor in that of 
man unless honour is its associate.—Jbid. 





List of the principal New Books published in 
London to latest dates. 


The Keepsake, 1840, edited by Lady E. S. Wortley, 
royal 8vv. Heath’s Picturesque /#.nuul, 1840: Windsor 
Castle and its Environs, royal 8vo. Book of Beauty, 
1840, edited by the Countess of Blessington, royal 8vo. 
Gems of Beauty, displayed in a Series of Engravings, 
from Designs by E. Corbould, with Ulustrations in Ver-e 
by the Countess of Blessington, 4to. Transactioas of 
the Medicu-Chirurgical Society, Vol. IV., new series, 8vo. 
Gatherings, by the author of “The Listener,” feap. 
Manual of Christian Antiquities, by the Rev. J. E. Ris. 
dle, 8vo. The Acts. f the A ostles, (sreek Text, with 
Notes, by H. Robinson, 8ve. Nicholas Nickleby, by C. 
Dickens, 8vo. Sweet’s Hortus Britannicus, 34 edition, 
by G. Don, 8vo. Dr. J. Story on the Law of Agency, 
royal 8vo. Rev. J. East's Songs of My Pilgrimage, 
32mo. Richards’s Welsh and English Dictionary, 8vo. 
M'Crie’s Life of Knux, new edition, | vol. 8yo. Solitary 
(curs, new edition, ficap. The Redeemer, a Poem, by 
W. Howorth, 8vo. Marimne, the Last of the Asmoncen 
Princesses, post 8vo. Melaia, atid other Poems, by 
Eliza Cuok, illustrated edition, 12 piates, post 8vo. Lo- 
cal Legends and Rambling Rhymes, by J. Dix, f.cap. 
J. Taylor on National Establishments, 8vo, Hyacinth 
O'Gara, (lonor Delany, &c., new edition, feap. Fisher's 
Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, 1840, 4to. Fisher’s Juvenile 
Scrap-Book, 1810. Finden’s Tabieaux, 1840. Woodland 
Sketches, imp. 4to. Oriental Annual, 1840. Life and 
Services of Nelson, by Clarke and M‘Arthur, Vol. 1. 8vo. 
Character and Costume of Turkey, Italy, &c., by '. Al- 
lom, felio. Wright's Life and Campaigns of the Duke 
of Wellington, Vol. [., 8vo. Vegetable Organography, 
by M. Aug. P. De Candolle, translated by B. Kingdon, 
Vol. I., Sve. Meyen’s Report on Vegetable Physiology, 
translated by W. Francis, 8vo. Bell’s Elements of Al- 
gebra (Chambe:’s Educational Course), 18mo. Cyclo- 
pedia of Anctomy, &c., edited by R. B. Todd, Vol. II., 
royal 8vo. The Anatomist’s Manual, by J. P. Maygrier, 
ficap. J. Ray on the Medical Juri-prudence of Insanity, 
with Essay by Dr. Spillan, 12mo. The Modern Litera- 
ture of France, by G. W. M. Reynolds, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Martin’s Conveyancing, by C. Davidson, Vol. I[T., Part 
IL., ruyal 8vo. The Agricultural Calculator, by R. So- 
lomon, 24mo. Manual of the Law of Scotland, by J. 
H. Burton, 12mo. Max Wentworth, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Lizars’ Text-Book of Anatomy, Part I., 12mo, What 


REMITTANCES BY MAY, > 
J+ Gentlemen making remittances by chee aah 


confer a favour by having them marked “ good,” hey 
cushier of the bank. byt ' 


July 26,—Orrin Kingsley, Mouth of Arkan 





23,—E. Cleveland, Coventry, Vt. oi 
Sept. 1,—John F, Watson, Esq., Germantown, Ps, 2 
13,—Lieut. M. F. Maury, Fredericksburg, Vg, e 





— 26,-—J. F. Piingle, Cornwall, U. C, 
Oct. 7,—O. N. Ogden, Alexandria, La. 
1,—O. Ellesworth, Hardwick, yi 
Sept. 12,—Charles G. Johnson, Baton Rouge, Ly, © - 
—— 30,—Majur G. Peter, Darnestown, Md, . 
—— 30,—John P. C. Peter, Darnestown, Md, 
Oct. 3,—R. M. Jolinson, Lexington, Ky. 
1,—D. H. Dejarnette, Turner's Store, Va, 
—— 1,—Owens & Pryor, Newcastle, Ky. = 
N. C. Mulvorney, Newcastle, Ky. 2a 
—— 17,—-B. M‘Intire, New Bloomfield, Pa. 
Robert Seawell, Thibodeauxville, Laj' 4” 
C. Marvin, Esq., Dover, De. 7 
—— 16,—-Thomas Donley, Elkton, Ky. 
—— 28,—James H. Brotherton, Cincinnati, 0, 
Nov. 1—T.S. Short, P. M., Woodstock, U. C. 
25,—E. Mitchell, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
—— 25,—Lewis Mulford, Millville, N. J. 
— 26,—J. G. Graham, Norfolk, Va. 
—— 14,—Mre. Sally Morton, Hartford, Ky. 
—— 20,—Thomas S. Hoskins, Edenton, N.C. 
—— 30,—J. D. Saunders, Cincinnati, O, dt 
Mrs. 8. Galloway, Wentworth, N. €, 
Dec. 4—Mrs. J.S. Dwight, Springfield, Me, 
Nov. 23,—A. Fowler, Milwaukie, Mich, 
Dec. 3,—W. J. Thomas, Columbus, O. . 
4,—Johaston & Stockton, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Noy. 28,—H. R. Sadler, St. Mary’s, Gs. . 
Dec. 10,— Wm. Parker, Port Deposit, Md. 
Nov, 22,—N. Baylies, Greensburg, La. 
29,—Mr. Field, Penetauguishene, U.C, . 
Dec. 9,—Alfred C. Nowland, Cecilton, Md, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. a 


{ ITERARY INSTITUTE FOR BOYS, cond ‘ 
_4 by the Rev. Corry Cuamsers, A. B., T. C.D. a 
This establishment is situated in an airy, hea hy, fe 
tired, and respectable part of the city of Wilmi 
Del.; distant in point of time, from the city ef New ¥ 
one day; from the city of Philadelphia, two honrs am 
from the city of Baltimore, four hours. og 
Terms of Boarding, and Tuition in all branches off 
substantial English education, comprising Te 
Reading, Writing, English Grammar, and Arith 
Ancient and Modern Geography, with use of 
Ancient, Modern, and Natural History, 
Elocution and Composition, per annum $150. 
All the above branches of an English education, 
The various branches of Mathematics, 
Moral and Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry and Botany, 
Elements of Logic, 
Mythology and Classical Antiquities, 
Natural Theology, with the Evidences of Chri 
And all the studies preparatory to admission to@ 
college, per annum $160. aa 
For the Modern Languages an additional teacher 
employed, which will require a small advance 'in' 
Washing and mending extra per month, 50 ce 
In each year there will be a vacation of the , 
August, and two weeks at Christmas. » aul 
The principal will incur no expense for artiele 
clothing, or any other necessary, beyond the sums pil 
in his hands for that purpose. os 
His intercourse with his pupils shall be parental 
social in its nature, that talent may be drawn fort bel 
disposition studied and corrected, while the mind is} 
vated and improved; at the same time every atte 
shall be paid to the health and comfort of those entras 
to his care. “inl 
The most satisfactory references shall be given: 
desirous to send their children. . ‘ 
N. B.—As the number of boarders will be limitet 
esrly application is desired. = 
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is an Egg Worth? or, the Blessings of Providence. 
Mrs, Barron’s Course of Reading and Instruction, 18mo. 
Affection’s Keepsake, 1840. Pictorial Keepsake, 1840, 
ficap. Friendship’s Offering, 1840, f.cap. Researches, 
Physiological and Anatomical, by J. Davy, M. D., 2 





vols. 8vo. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS. i. 

A few thousand trees, warranted, for sale.” T 
have been raised by Mackenzie & Buchanan, 
ard horticulturists of this city. Orders or eng 
post paid, may be sent tv this office, . 
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Aug. 16,—Mrs. Eliza Tod, Mathews C, H,, ve Ate _ 


